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CAPTAIN PAUL ACKNOWLEDGES HIS PRISONER'S BRAVERY, 


; “| ye he gazed upon. Perhaps, also, this impression was the| “ You have an order to communicate to me, sir; and 
THE LOST SON 9 more powerful, that he presented himself before him | from whom ?” 
oR, with a conscience that reproached him with the act he| “ From the Minister of Marine.” 


reiterated 


TIIEF MYSTERY OF CASTLE AURAY. was endeavouring to accomplish, and of which he was| “An order addressed to me personally?’ 
* about to render the captain, if not au accomplice, at all 
events the executioner. These two men, as + se zh they 
felt a secret repulsion, the one towards the other, sa- 
luted each other with politeness, but with cold reserve. 

“Tt is the Count d’Auray that I have the honour of 
addressing ?”’ said the old officer. 

* And I, Captain Paul, I believe ?” replied the young 
musketeer. They both bowed a second time. 

“ May I know to what fortunate chance I owe the 


CHAPTER ITI. 
THE INTERVIEW. 
The man— 


Take charge of him ; he is your prisoner. 
Tae Warts Lavy. 


Carrain Pav was a man who appeared to be between 





fifty and fifty-five years of age, and to whom the habit of 
walking between decks, rather than age, had given a 
atoop. Ile wore the uniform of the French navy, accord. | 
ing toits strictest regulations. It was a blue coat with 
scarlet facings, a red waistcoat, and breeches of the same 
colour, grey stockings, with frilled shirt and ruffles. 
Ilis hair, rolled up in large curls, and powdered quite 


which floated upon his shoulders. His cocked hat and 
his sword were lying upon a table beside him. At the | 
moment Emanuel entered the door, he was sitting upon ; 
the carriage of a gun, but when he perceived him, he 
rose up to receive him. 

The young count felt intimidated by the aspect of 
this man: there was in his eye a searching look which 
appeared to peer into the very soul of the person whom | 


honour,” rejoined the captain, “of the visit which is 
now paid to me by the heir of one of the oldest and 
greatest families in Brittany ?” 

Emanuel! bowed again, by way of thanks for this com- 


the captain, doubtingly. 

“Not personally to you, sir; but to any captain of 
the roya navy who may be about to sail for South 
America.” 

“ Of what nature is it, Count ?”’ 

* A state prisoner to be transported to Cayenno.”’ 

* And you have the order with you P” 

“Here it is,” replied Emanuel, taking it from his 
pocket, and presenting it to the captain. 





He took the paper, and going near the cabin window, 
that he might avail himself of the last gleam of day- 
light, he read aloud: 

“The Minister of Marine and of the Colonies orders 


liment, and then, after hesitating for a moment, as if| any captain or lieutenant, commanding ® government 

3 | he found it difficult to open the conversation, he ob- | vessel, who may be about to sail for South America or 

white, was tied into a — by a ribbon, the ends of | served: “ I am told, Captain Paul, that you are bound | for the Gulf of Mexico, to take on board his ship and to 
8 


to the Gulf of Mexico ?” 


“And you have not been deceived, sir; DF rni-cenel 
Ja 


sailing for te pr calling on my way at 
and at the Havannah. 


yenne, 


“This falls out very fortunately, captain, and Pied 
4 


will not have to alter your course, im case you shoul 
willing to undertake the execution of the order of which 
I am the bearer,” 


| land at Cayenne the person named Lusignan, con- 


demned to transportation for life. During the passage 
the convict shall take his meals in his own cabin, and 
shall not be allowed to have any communication with 
the ship’s company.” 

“Ts the order in due form ?” asked Emanuel. 

“ Perfectly, sir,” replied the captain. 


“ And are you disposed to execute it P” 








090" 
payed 8) 
t — — = _ 


“Am I not under the orders of the Minister of 
Marine ?” 

“The prisoner may then be senéto yon ?” 

“Whenever you will; bub it had better be thig even- 
ing, or as so 1 as po ssible, as I do got expect to be long 
in these roads. 


“ | will take care that due dilizenee shall be used.” 

“Is this all that gou bave'te say to me?” 

“ Nothing farther, exeepting to add my thanks.” 
“Do not add amything, sir. The Minister orders, 


11 obey—that’s all. It is a duty which I fulfil, and 
nol n service that I am rendering.” 
Upon these words the captain and the count bowed 


to each other and separated, more coldly even than they 


When he reached the deck, Emanuel asked the officer 
of the wateh for his friend, who hud accompanied him 
on board, but was informed he had been detained by 
Cuptain Paul to sup with him, and that, being anxious 
to oblige the count, he had placed his boat at his 
disposal. 

She was waiting alongside the ship, and the sailors 
were in readiness to accompany him, Emanuel had 

ircely got into her when they rowed him away witha 

dily equal to that with whieh they had conducted 
limon board. But this time she preeeeded in sorrow- 
ence, for the young lieutenant was no longer there 

tv animate the count with his practical philosophy. 
lat same night the prisgner was conducted on board 
the Indieune; and the next morning at daybreak the 
inquisitive inhabitants of the coast no longer discerned 
the frigate which had given rise to so many conjectures, 
and whose unexpected arrival, her remeinmg there 
without any apparent object, and her spontancous 

departure, remained am ingxplicable mystery to 

inhabitants of Port Louis. 


- Te 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE SERA FIGHT. 

The gallant vessels side by side did lie, 

Yord-arm and yard-arm, and the murd'rous guns 

Belch'd fo: th their flame and shot, till the white d 

Ran like a sea with blood. Uncertain still 

The victory stood, "till Perry, wavin 

His bright eword o'er his head, cried, ** Follow me!” 

A hundred shouts responded to this call; 

Then with One spring hé bounded on she deck 

Of his determined foe, 

Oxy Pray, 
As the motives which had induced Captain Paul to visit 
ist of Brittany hed no relation with our history, 
uy as fay as regards the events w we haye 

1, we shall leave our readers in ate of 
rtuinty ag were the inhabitants of Port ; 

url Our vocation and Our sym, ] 
line us te terra-firma, we must Yo.iow our hero 

y diysin his adventurous course up vo the 
weather wag as beautiful as it generally 16 OM 
vast OF Pranee, at the commencement ° 
ie Indienne sailed gaily on, with as Big @ 
could blow for her. The ship’s crew, @z6e 

ully employed in manoeuvring the vesael, 
nselves of the fing weather, and 
their own matters, ne @aprice directed the were 
jdly Jounving abont the Bhip; when all at once n Yeige, 
which appeared to desegid from the sky, called gut, 
* Below, there!” 

 {Tallo, there |" replied the quarter-master, who was 

touding near the holm. d 

“Soil, ho!” eried the seaman who was on the look- 
( it the magh-head. . 

“Sail, hol” re the goarter-master, * Officer 
of the deck, be ad good as to inform the captain there 
js a sail in sight?” 

A eajl! a sail!” re-echoed the crew from different 
parts of the deck: for at that moment, a wave having 
raised the vessel which appeared upon the horizon, hac 
for an instant readered der visible to the eyes of the 

pe company. 

‘A sail!” exclaimed a young man of fiye-and-twenty, 
epriuginy upon the quarter-deek dzom the cabin-stairs ; 
asl Mr. Arthur what he thinks of her.” 

*Mast-head, there!” eried the lieutenant, using his 
ppeaking-trampet; “the captain wants to know, Mr. 

» what you make of the strange gail?” 
ng midshipman, had gone aloft im- 






tie ¢ 
‘ 
! 
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west- 


pug th 


Arthur, wha 


Avtlur, the v 


mediately upon hearing a sail aunounced. Le replied, 
“Sie looks like a large syuare-rigged vessel, close- 
howled, and sloering for ug.’ 

‘Yes, yos,” said the young man, to whom Walier bad 


given the title of captain, “sho has as good eyes as we 
have, aud ee has seen us. Very well; if she wishes 
fora little clint, she will find us regdy to talk to her. 
Lvsides, our guns must be almost choked from having 
their mouths sLopped so long,” 

Atver some litte time, the midshipman again hailed 
the ollicer on deck, and told him that the strange ship 
had just set ber mainsail, and Lad altered her course a 
litle, so a8 to eross their bow. 

“Sir,” said the captain, addressing the lieutenant, 
‘wot roady to beat to quarters. We must prepare for 
this fellow; he looks rather suspicious.” And then 
calling out to the midshipman, * low does the ship 
seem to sail, My, Arthur P what do you think of her ?’ 

“She seems to be a fast-suiler, and is a man-of-war, 
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although-I cannot see her flag, I would wager that she 
bears King George’s commission.” 

T should not wonder,” observed the captain to the 
first liguten-nt, “and that slice has orders tg give chase 
to a certain fricate called the Indienne, and that her 
gomnmncor is promised good promotion should he sue- 
eced in cap‘uring her. Ha! ha! now she is loosing 
her topgaliant-sails. ‘The bloodhound has scented us, 
and.is decidedJy about to give us chase. Set our top- 
gallant-sails, too, Mr. Walter, and let us keep our course 
without varying a point. We shall see whether they 
will dare to come athwart our hawse.’ 

‘he captain’s orders were instantly repeated by the 
lieutenant, and in a few minutes the ship, which had 
been running under her topsails, felt the influence of 
her topgallant-sails, hecled over under this new pres- 
sure, and bounded along as if animated by the sight of 
an enemy, and dashing away the spray from either bow 
with eager impetuosity. 

For some time there was hardly a word uttered on 
board, Every one appeared to wait anxiously the ter- 
mination of this state of suspense ; and we shall profit by 
this momentary guict, to call the attention of our readers 
to the person of the officer to whom the lieutenant had 
given the title of captain. 4 

It was no longer either the young and sceptical lieu- 
tenant whom we have seen accompanying the Count 
d’Auray on board the ship, nor the old sea-wolf, with 
his stooping gait and harsh and enappish answers, who 
had regeived him in the eabm. He was a ome 
young man, from twenty to twenty-five years of age, as 
we have said before, who, haying thrown of all disguise, 
a ed at length in his own person, and dressed in 
the fil uniform whieh he always wore when upon 

wide ocean, It waga sort of great coat of black 
yelvet, with gold shoulder-knots, and fastened with 
hooks and eyes of the same metal. Round his waist he 
wore a l'utkish belt, in which was placed a pair of ele- 
gant duelling-pistolg, richly inlaid and ornamented, ap- 
parently more for shew than nce. His pemeyes 
were of white Kenagners with boots which reached 
pea his knees; d his neck a cray it of 
rent jan muslin, émbroidered with flowers in 
nat jlours, was ely tied; his hai 
dis by powder, am ebony, flo 
his which were by exposure 
his eyes beamed with hope a e 
uo & IB: was placed a steel helmet, w 
bya hain under chin, 
dress, ye onl iv 
ee » na o ' 
had more onee 88) the h 
from thos@ severe w inflicted 
cutlagses msed by seamen when 
ip’ they wore the el 
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been a t should 
ere rr then on board ndienne. 
that and pr d silence which, ig a ship of 


e decisive orders 
sail 


war, nlways precedes 
Finally, the hull of the pirange 
of the water, @s her sails had 6 


It then di 
ssp ay th enne, 
guns, She, however, she 


crew were carefully am concealed eyes 
her bulwarks, it was impossible to ascertain, un 

some particular indications, to what nation she be- 
longed. These two observations were made almost at 
the same moment by Captain Paul; the last, however, 
seemed to strike him the most forcibly. 

“Tt appears,” said he, addressing his lieutenant, “ that 
we are going to haye a scene of a masked ball. Order 
Arthur to bring us a few flags, end let us prove to this 
unknown that the Indienne has several digguises at her 
disposal. And then, Mr. Walter, give orders that cut- 
lasses and boarding-pikes be distributed; for we can 
hardly expect, in these seas, to meet with any but 
enemy’s ships.” 

The two orders were executed ag soon as given. In 
an instant the young midshipman had brought on deck 
a dozen flags of different nations, and Lieutenant | 
Walter, haying had the arm-chest opened, had boarding- 
pikes piled in different positions throughout the slip, 
and had distributed cutlasses and axes to the ship's 
company ; he then returned to his place by the captain’s 
side. Every man again resumed his post by instinct 
rather than by order, for they had not yet beat to 
quarters; so that the apparent confusion which had 
existed for a moment ceased at once, and the frigate 
became once more, as it were, suent and attentive. 

However, the two ships following their converging 
directions, continued to approach each other, When 
they vere about the distance of three gun-shots, “ Mr. 
Walter,” said the captain, “1 think it is time we should 
begin to mystify our good friend here. Let us show 
him the old Scotch flag.” 

The lieutenant gave a sign to the quarter-master, and 
the Red Lion of Scotland, on a blue field, rose like a 


same ~ 
the enemy’s ship gave evidence of their paying the 
slightest attention to this manceuvre. 7 

“Yes, yes," marmured the captain, “ the three leopards 
of Englamd have so well filed the teeth and pared the 
claws of the Scottish lion, thet they pay no attention to 
him, believing that he ig tanicd begfitse heis defence. 
less. Show him some-other cology, Mr. Whiter, and 
perhaps We shall succeed in loosenigg his tongue,” 

* What flag shall I hoist, captoigy?”’ 

“Take the first one that comeg; chance may perhaps 
favour us.” 

This order was scarcely given, when the Scotch flag 
was hauled down, and that of Sardinia took its place, 
The ship still remained mute. 

“ Well, well,” said the captain, jestizgly, “it appears 
that his Majesty, King George, 1s on good terms with 
his brother of Cyprus and Jerusglem. .-Do not let ug 
bring them to loggerheads by carrying otr joke farther, 
Mr. Walter, let us show the American flag, and prove 
that it is really the right one, by firing an unshotted 

n 


The same manceuvre was ed. The Sardinian 
flag was hauled down, and the stars of the United 
States rose slowly towards the sky, and were certitied 
by firing a gun. 

What the captain had foreseen then happened imme. 
diately on the display of this symbol of rebellion rising 
insolently in the air. The unknown ship immediately 
betrayed its incognita by hoisting the British flag. At 
the same moment a cloud of smoke was seen issuing 
from the side of the royalist ship, and before the report 
was heard a cannon-bail was seen tipping from wave to 
wave, and fell about a hundred yards short of the 
Indienne. 

“ Beat to quarters, Mr. Walter, for you see we have 
guessed rightly. Come, my boys,” cried he to the 
crew, “ hurrah for America! and death to England!” 

This was answered by a general shout, and had not 
ceased, when the heard them beating to quarters on 
board the Drake, for that was the name of the English 
ome The drams of the Indienne immediately replied, 
and every man ran to his post—the gunners to their 
fons, the officers to their stations, and the sailors to 
their running rigging. As to the captain, he jumped 
upon the top of tae companion, his speaking-trumpet in 
his hand—the supreme symbol, the sceptre of nautical 
royalty, which the commander always wields in the hour 
of combat or daring the raging of the tempest. 

They now see to have made an exchange of parts, 
for the English appeared impatient, and the Americans 
affected ess. ‘The ships were hardly within gun. 
shot, when a long line of smoke was seen issuing from 
the side of the English vessel, and a report similar 
to loud thunder was heard; but the iron messengers 
sent to deal death emong the rebels, haying in their 


impetuosity miscalculated the distance, fell liarmiess 
; i sides ibe fe . The latter, 
80 







remature an 


an 
by 

continued to e wind, as if to spare the 
emy too long a co 


@ captain turned, as if to give a last 
look round. bis ship, and his astonished gaze was 


attracted by the appearance of a new personage on the 
deck, who hi lected this dengerous and exciting 
mo to entrance upon the scene. 

It 


t was o young man, somewhere about twenty-two or 
togalpthove ears ofage. His face was pale and mila; 
he was plainly, but elegantly dressed, and whom the 
and 








not before seen on board. He was leaning 
mizén-maat, his arms folded over his chest, 
with melancholy indiffe at the English 
ie ing them ra heavy press 

> © calmness ab such @ moment, and ina 
who appeared a strangcr to gawtien] combats, 
Poreibly struck the captain, He then remembered the 
prisoner whom the Count d’Auray had announced ta 
him, and who had been brought on board during the 
last night he had passed at the anchorage of Port Jouls. 

“Who allowed you to come on deck, sir ?” said he, 
softening as much as povsible the tone of his inquiry, 
so that it would have been diflicult to asceriain whether 
this was addressed as a mere question, or as a reproach, 

“No one, sir,” replied the prisoner, in a soft an 
sorrowful voice; “ but 1 had hoped that, under the pre- 
sent circumstances, you would less severely observe the 
orders by which I became your prisoner,” 

* Have you forgotten that you were forbidden to hold 
any communication with the ship’s company ?” 

*T did not come here for the‘purpose of holding com- 
municatign with the ship's company, sir; I eame to see 
whether some friendly cannon-ball would do mo a good 
turn.” 

“You may but too soon have your desire accom 
plished, if you remain where you are now standing; 
therefore, believe me, you had better remain below.” 

“Ts this your advice, or an order, captain ?” 

“ You havo fall liberty to construe it as you please.” 

* In that case,” replied the young man, “I thank you 
—I will remain here.” 

At this instant, another lond report was heard, but the 
two shipa had by this time neared each other so much, 
that they were within gun-shot, and the whole tempest 
of shot passed thrungh the eails of the Indienne. Two 
splinters fell fvom ihe masts, and the groans and stiff 
eries of some of the ship’s company were heard. The 
captain, at that moment, had his eyes fixed upon the 








{ should think, by the squareness of her yards; and 





flame tothe peak of the Indienne; but nothing ov board 





prisoner, above whose hend a cannon-ball had passed 
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within two feet, grazing the mizen-mast, against which 
he was leaning; but notwithstanding this death-warning, 
he remained ealm and unmoved, in the same attitude as 
if he had not felt the wing of the exterminating angel 


waft above his head. The captain knew how to appre 
ciate courage—this incident was safticient to assure hin 


of the undaunted bravery of the man who stood before 


him. 

“Tis well, sir,’ said he to him; “ remain where you 
are, and when we come to boarding, if you should be 
tired of remaining with your arms crossed, take up a 
ou 
will excuse me not paying you more attention at this 


cutlass or an axe, and give us a helping hand. 


moment, for I have other things to do.” 


“ Wire!” eried he, in a voice of thunder, through his 


speiking-trampet, “ now, give it her: fire! 


“ Pire!” repeated the ollicers, like an echo, at their 


diferent stations. 


At the instant, the Indienne trembled from her keel 
to her royal mast-head, as she poured her broadside into 
the enemy; @ cloud of smoke spread itself like a veil 


along the starboard-side, which was soon carried to lee- 

pe Tie captain, standing upon the companion, im- 

patiently.awaited its clearing off, that he might ascer- 

tain tho effect which the broadside had produced upon 
the enemy’s vessel. When his gaze could penetrate 
through the smoke, he perceived that the enomy’s main- 
topmust had fallen, pat se with its sails, encumbered 
the after-part of the Drake's deck, and that her other 
sails were cut to ribbons. Then putting his speaking- 
trumpet to his mouth, he cried— 

* Well done, my lads! Nowwatchherclosely. They 
will be too busy in clearing away the wreck of their 
mast to think of raking us. Fire, as you can, and this 
time shave close!” 

The crew hastened to obey this order. The frigate 
vecred round, and as the guns were brought to bear 
upon the enemy, they were discharged with terrible 
effect; and, as the captain had imagined, without any 
hindranee from the Drake. The Indienne once more 
trembled like a volcano, and, as a volcano, vomited forth 
her flame and smoke. 

This time @he gunners had followed the orders of their 
captain to the letter, and the broadside had been fired 
point-blank, striking the hull andthe lower masts. Both 
her masts were still standing, bat on all sides the sails 
were hanging in tatters. It appeared that some more 
considerable damage had been done, which it was im- 

vossible to ascertain at that distance; for some time the 

roadside was not returned; at length it was, and in- 
stead of raking the Indienne, it struck her ino diagonal 
direction. It was not the less terrible, for it swept off 
many & brave fellow from the deck; but, by a chance 
which appeared positively magical, touched neither of 
the masts. Some of the running rigging was cut, but 
nothing that prevented her manwuvring as before. At 
one glance, Paul ascertained tit he had only lost some 
men. His heart bounded with joy. He once more 
placed the speaking-trumpet to his mouth. 

“ Larboard the helin!” evied he, “and board her on 
thelarboard side! Boarders, to your stations—be ready ! 
Give her one more broadside.” 

At the first movement of the Indienne, the enemy at 
onee perecived the intention, and endeavoured to neu- 
tralise it by a similar movement; but at the instant of 
attempting to execute it, a dreadful crash was heard on 
board her, and the mainmast, which had been nearly 
cut through by the last discharge from the Indienne 
trembled for a few seconds like an uprooted tree, an 
fell forward, covering the deck with the mainsail and 
the rigging. Captain Paul at once comprehended what 
had delayed the return of the broadside. 

“ Now she is ours, my lads!” cried he; *‘ we have 
only to take her. One lust broadside within pistol shot, 
and then we'll board her!” 

The Indiewne obeyed her helm, as does a well-trained 
horse thé bridle, and unopposed advanced towards her 
enemy, for the latter had no steerage-way ufon her, and 
her guns were conseqnently useless. The Drake was, 
therefore, at the morey of ler adversary, who, by remain- 
ing at a distance and playing at long bowls, might have 
riddled her and sunk her, but disdaining this too easy 
victory, sent in a last broadside; aud then, before seeing 
the effect it had produced, tho frigate ran in upon her 
larboard quarter, and threw her grappling-irons on 
board. On the instant, the tops und forecastle of the 
Indienne blazed a& with fireworks on a holiday, and 
flaming grenades were showered upon the deck of the 
Drake with the rapidity of hailstones. 

“ Courage, my lads, courage! lash the bowsprit to her 
quarter-rails, ell done! now, to your two forecastle 
carronades—fire ! ” 

All these orders were exeeuted with mavicul celerity : 
the two ships were as securely lashed together as if a 
lron chains; the two earronades, which had not been 
fired during the combat, thundered in their turn, and 
swept the enemy's deck witha cloud of grape-shot ; and 
then another ery was heagd, uttered by tle same sten- 
torian voiee— 

“ Now board her!” 

And, adding exaniple to preeept, tho captain of the 
Tidienne threw aside his sperkiuc-trampet, now of no 
longer use, plicod his helmet on Nis head, fastening the 
clasp beneath his chin; placed the sabre, which he usu- 
ally wore in his belt, between his teeth, and rushed 
upon the bowsprit to jump thence upon the deck of the 


a 
death or victory. 
“ You are not conversant with the discipline of my 
ship,” said Paul, laughing ; “it is my place to be the 
first to bourd a ship 1 am attacking. Edostee you this 
time, but take care it does not again happen.” 
At the same instant, the seamen of the Indienne 
rushed from their own ship to the enemy's, taking ad- 
vantage of every point of contact, some from the bow- 
sprit, others from the end of the yards and nettings, and 
fell upon the deck like ripe fruit falling from a tree 
when shaken by the wind. Then the English, who had 
retreated to their forecastle, unmasked a carronade 
which they had had time to turn upon their enemy. A 
volley of tire and iron was vomited forth on the assail- 
ants. One fourth of the crew of the Indienne fell killed 
or mutilated ow the enemy’s deck, in the midst of cries 
and maledictions. But above the cries and blasphemous 
oaths, a voice resounded, crying : 

“ Forward—all of you!” 

Then ensued ascene of appalling confusion—a combat 
hand to hand—a general duel. ‘To the roar of cannon, 
to the report of musketry, to the explosion of hand gre- 
nades, had succeeded the struggle with cold steel, less 
noisy but more sure, above all with seamen, who have 
retained for their sole use this inheritance from the 
giants, proscribed for more than two centuries on the 
field of battle. It was with hatchets that they cleaved 
each other’s skulls; it was with cutlasses they wounded 
each other’s breasts; it was with boarding-pikes that 
they nailed each other to the deck and masts. From 
time to time, in the midst of this mute carnage, a stray 
pistol-shot was heard, but isolated, and as if ashamed of 
taking part in such\# butchery. It lasted nearly a 
quarter-of-an-hour, and amidst a confusion it would be 
impossible to describe. And then the British flag was 
lowered, and the crow of the Drake being driven below, 
there remained on deek only the conquerors, the wounded, 
and the dead; in the midst of whom was the captain of 
the Indienne, surrounded by his crew, with his foot 
upon the breast of the captain of the enemy’s ship, 
having on his right his first lieutenant, Walter, and on 
is left his young prisoner, whose shirt, stee in 
blood, witnessed the share he had in the victory. 
“ Now all is over,” said Paul, stretching out his hand; 
“and he who strikes another blow will have to deal 
with me.” 
Then, holding ont his hand to his young pvisoner, 
“ Sir,” said he, “ you will relate to me, to-might, how it 
was that you were made my prisoner, will you not? 
For there must be some cowardly machination in this 
affair. The infamous only are transported to Cayenne, 
and you are too brave to-be infamous,” 


(To be continued in our newt.) 








HELENE. 


I sux the crimson come and go 
Upon her eheeks of rosy snow ; 
And in the sky depths of her eyes 
A tender brilliance lives and dips; 
Her wine-red lips ntter no word, 
To tell me that her heart is stirred. 


T hold in mine her dainty hand, 

My burning eyes her own command; 
I press tlie hand my fingers gird, 

It flutters like a prisoned bird ; 

And when I rise to sty food-night, 
Her blushes leave her marble white, 


I asked her onee to be to mo 

A pilot on life’s stormy sen ; 

I said, her gentle prayers alone 

Could for my reckless sins atone; 

For her sweet sake in Heaven I'd trust, 
And hide my follics in the dust, 


She turned away—my doubts and fears 
Rose madly up; but by her tears 

1 knew myself beloved, and then, 

What kin bad I with other men? 

I soared aloft on rapture’s wings, 

And scorned earth’s common, paltry things, 


But though she wopt, and in her eyes 
I saw a love which never dies, 

She drew her icy hand from mine, 
And said, “I never can be thine 

Tl pray for thee as ne’er bofere— 

Go, friend, and ask for nothing more!” 








Senpine To Covenrry.—Some anthoritios assort that 
this phrase, which implics that a person is shunned and 
not even spoken to by former associates, arose from the 
circumstance, that if a soldier was found to bea coward, 


that, during the civil wars, it was frequently the custom 
for the Parliamentarians to send Royalist prisoners to 
Coveutry, which being at the time the head-quarters of 
Cromwell’s army, was considered the safest place for 


Although this movement followed the order he had 
given with as great rapidity as the thunder succeeds 
the lightning, ho was only the second upon tlie English 
deck; he was preceded by the young prisoner with 
-| whom he had conversed, who had thrown aside his coat, 
and armed only with a hatchet, was the first to encounter 


“ The Lord is in his holy temple,” it must o 
one would think, that Vanily end 
truded themselves there. Tle rustle and the glare of 


that girls go to churc 








INSIDE A FEMALE PRISON. 


Tue day begins at a quarter to six, when the prisoners 


rise, dress, cléan and tidy their cella, and make all 
ready for breakfast at half-past seven. This consists of 
cocoa and four ounces of bread. Work follows—coir- 


picking, bag of shirt-making, till a quarter to ten, 
when there is service im the chapel: dinner is at one 
o'clock, and each prisoner receives in her cell four 
ounces of boiled meat, half-a-pound of potatoes, and six 
ounces of bread. After dinner work goes on as before, 
with the exception of one hour devoted to exercise in 
the prison-yard. There is an evening meal of gruel at 

alf-past five, followed by a few prayers read in tho 
ward by the matron, so as to be audible to the prisoners 
in their cells. Work is resumed till a quarter.to eight, 
when reading is permitted till half-past; at a quarter 
to nine the gas is turned out, and the prisoners are in 
their beds, 

Promotion among tho prisoners~as tho reward of 
good condact—is on the following seale;—A woman, 
condemned to imprisonment, begins her sentence at 
Millbank, where ten months of good behaviour eutitle 
her to removal to Brixton; here the rewards are pro- 
gressive. 

A third-class woman wears 4 brown dress, and belongs 
to the old prison; she has the usual prison dict, and a 

tuity of fourpence a week in return for her labour. 

ra few months’ faithful service, during which no 
report has been made against her for incivility and in- 
subordination, she passes to the east wing, where she 
wears the same brown dress, with the addition of a 
badge of black cloth, with a No, 2 stitched upon it, and 
is allowed the woman's luxury of tea three times in the 
week. The weekly salary for her services is raised six- 
pence a week, ‘Two months of this service takes her to 
the west division, and make her a groen dress woman, 
one of the first class, with tea every day, a gratuity of 
eightpence a week, and a No.1 badge. ‘There is also 
allowed more talking timo to the No. l woman. l'vom 
this class are chosen tho labour women for the laundry, 
kitchen, infirmary, &c.: those not strong enough for work 
of this kind, if good needlewomen, are employed to make 
shirts, and their “ gratuity” proportionably increased, 
A No, 1 woman, if under forty years of age, is eligible 
for Fulham Refuge within twelve or fourteen m« uths of 
the expiration of her prison servitude. ‘Those past 
that age remain at Brixton, and serve their time out 
there. Finally, a woman who has behaved herself extra 
well all her time, is rewarded towards the end with 
“the special service dress’ —a cotton print dress and 
apron, Only twelve of these dresses are »!lowed in 
riston, a fuct which of course enhances the value of 
wearing one ; moreover, the wearer has many privileges, 
The licket-ut-leavo is the last reward held out, 
Fulham Refuge is intended to receive the best class 
of prisoners; to establish a sound reformatory disci- 
pling, combined with such an amount of industrial 
training as will fit the majority of the females for enter- 
ing on an honest course of life. 
"he sums paid to a prisoner for her work are accu. 
mulated for her use, and, deductions made for any 
damage done by her to prison property, are put to her 
account at the end of her imprisonment. 1i the sum 
amounts to six pounds or upwards, it is payable to her 
in three instalments. The first instalment is generally 
£1 19s. 6d., never in excess. Tho remainder is paid 
her on receiving a certificate, witnessed by a clergyman 
or magistrate, thab she is leading an honest life. We 
havo often heard pathetic suggestions of the prisoner 
cast upon the world friendless and alone, ueabio to ob- 
tain a character, as it were compelled to return to a 
course of crime. We are happy to find that this picture 
is utterly untrue. Thero is also the Prisoners’ Aid Sus 
ciety, 4 receives female prisoners, and the moncy 
they have brought out of prison being deposited as a 
guarantee, finds them places of service, This is, in fact, 
a home for tho destitute prisoner who is fricndless 
when she returns to the world, or to one who fears her 
fiends, and dreads a return to her old associations, 








Suowine orr at Cuuncn.—The piety that goes to 
church enwrapped in costly lace, and crowned with a 
three-guinea bonnet, is not of the kind which strikes a 
bee-line for the better world. When one enters a place 
of worship where the female devotecs are dressed as for 
the opera, and there is an odour as of a perfumery shop, 
a flutter of plumy, glittering fans, 9 multitude of head 
tricked out in all the bravery of I"ashion’s Flora, anda 
general indication of a desire to adore the Creator d-la- 
mode, it is difficult to believe that the child-hke sim. 


plicity of soul, whieh is essential Lo genuine religion, is 
s staplo article in that congregation. When the shep- 
har . , 1. 1 1 | 

herd of such a showy flock pronounces the solemngrords, 


‘ . " 
curvo iim, 


Oslenlation have in- 


he was sent to Coventry, as being @ ceiirval town of | cilka, tho pee pome | of embroidered liandkerchiefa, tho 
England, and the place where he was loast likely to be disp ay of agicnd Prayer-books embossed and clasped 
exposed to the terrer7 ef an invading army. with y n> moans symbolise the humility and 


a Another fold, Bo DP ; t 
authotity states that the term originated from the fact | contrition of spizit with which conscious offenders should 


w boforg the dudes 3a whose pity is their only hope. 
e should like to know upon what principle persoas 
attend attired as fora fete, Can il bo 


mblic wees 


2 to make conquests there ?—that 








Suemy, 


them, 


gay young men go lady-killing to the House of Pray or? 
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GUILTY, OR NOT GUILTY. | the prisoner at the bar; the 


tly consented to by that has been dropped over my father’s name; and that 


met him. A meeting was subsequen 
place fixed upon was when that veil is raised, and justice done, I shall find 


re to be pistols, and | myself not only the lawful son of a man of honour, but 


s i Dunstanburgh Flats, the weapons we 
BY MRS. H. M. GORDON SMYTHIES, I was to be my friend's second.” entitled to a name I shall be proud to bear. The unac- 
Cross-examined by Mr. St. Ormond: “ Had the Mar- | countable absence of my grandfather, who has been for 


Author of ‘Our Mary; or, Murder will Out,” “ The Girl we 
Leave Behind ue,” “ Lovers and Fortune-Hunters,” §¢., Fe. 





‘HAPTE believe that any young lady 
CHAPTER LXXXIX. attachment of such a man ast 


quis been accepted or encouraged 
herself ?” 


“ Of that I have no certain knowledge; but I cannot 
could be indifferent to the | have tried so hard to make what they call my ilegiti- 


he Marquis of Dunstan- | macy a weapon against me. It was with unutterable 


UNEXPECTED WITNESSES, burgh ” 


Tue first witness for the Prosecution who was called 
by the Counsel for the Crown was Roger Croft. Now, 


to carry off Edith Lorraine, 12d remained for about 
two hoars bound and guarded by Rough Rob and his 


friends in the depths of the Black Wood. | They offered pagel "ae as a pledg 
ney ke Roger Croft, growing 
ty lies he was telling, nay, the p 


him no insult, they did him no injury; but t 
him a close prisoner until they felt sure that the Lady 
Edith was olf by the express to London; and they knew 
that there was no other train by which Roger Cro 


very probable. ' i 

Hoger Croft, after his rash, desperate, und futile attempt | young a pave the locket in question to the prisoner has been done, I have no 
at the bar?’ 

“T¢ she did, it must have been as a token of sisterly | honoured lady, an 

e of any warmer feeling,” said | Of the midnight attack on the late Marquis of Dunstan. 


ft | at the bar from her 1 
that left | for him—that is something in his fav 


“A prior attachment would rende 


y, then, who 


“This young la 


could follow, save and except a very slow one, 

Rockalpine at nine o'clock at night, and which did not 

rexel London till the following morning. By this train, | a wolf in sheep's clothing.” 
then, Koger Croft, who was subpwnaed, an compell 


to appear at the Central Criminal Court, set off for 


London. 

Ile looked, as he stood in the witness-box, not only 
very malicious and very mean, but very haggard, anxious, 
and brutally stupid. He had 


home is sure to be a st 
a mask at home.” (Applause in the ) 

Here the Counsel for the Crown remarked that all| me; not bat what his Satanic plan may 
that his learned brother was both the objects which he has at len, triumphantly 


not had time to shave, or|this was irrelevant; | Jearn , L i 
i his Lordship, of the enlightened carried out. That after a frank an friendly under- 


home, you may be sure. A man who is loved in his} wh 
erling character. No one wears object was less to murder the Marquis of Dunstanburgh, 


lo more than hurry on his clothes, including the green wasting the time of 
“ COroft,” and the low-crowned, broad-brimmed, green | Jury, and of the whole Court. 
r Croft then went through 


beuver hat. His eyes were red and heavy from want of 
sleep, and the impression h 


nofavonrable as that made by Arthur Bertram had been | duel; the reluctance 
his most noble frien 


the reverse. A shudder passed through the frames of 


the most impressionable among the audience, when, | @ duel with 
the young Marquis to secure t 
his beloved, lamented, and most not attempt to deny or to disprove. would wish to 

our later, lying in a pool of blood | say as little as thee | 
e of the rocks—a loaded stick or jeslouy, rages and hatred; not on my own account, but 


from under his red, awollen eyelids, and white eye- 


lashes, Roger Croft stole a glance of unmistakeable and | ge0n ; and his findin: 


most malicious hatred at the prisoner in the dock, who 
met that furtive, snake-like glance with a calm, prou 
yruze, folding his arms across his breast the while, and 
compelling Roger's weak, prominent, pale-blue eyes to 
droop beneath the clear, searching, indignant, and fixed 
gaze of Arthur Bert ram’s dark, soul-beaming eyes. 

* Are you related to the prisoner at the bar?” asked 
Mr. Darkside, Q.C., with a very insinuating smile, ad- 
dressing Roger Croft. 

= No.” 

“Indeed! Lthought he was described as your father’s 
grandson P” 

“ He is so described, and has been so considered ; but 
as he was the illegitimate son of a half-sister of mine, 
who was old enough to be my mother, I never acknow- 
ledged him as a relative ; for I have always understood 
that bastards, by the law of the land, have no rela- 
tion.” 

“Certainly; no one can dispute that proposition. 
Are you aware of any evil feeling of long standing be- 
tween the deceased Marquis and the prisoner at the 

* Vos.” 

« What was the cause of that evil feeling, and when 
did it first begin ?” 

“My late most noble and most beloved friend the 
Marquis of Dunstanburgh” (here Roger Croft hid his 
face in his handkerchief) “ had for some time been 
attached to a young lady brought u by my mother. 
He had not proposed to the young lady herself, but he 
had expressed his intention of doing so to her mother, 
a lady of high rank, who encouraged his suit. Under 
these circumstances, my most noble friend was startled 
ono day, on going accidentally into Messrs. Hunt and 
Roskell’s, to see im the hand of the prisoner at the bar 
« locket, containing a miniature and a lock of hair. 
which at a glance Le recognised as the portrait and 
hair of the object of his own suit.” 

“Did any conflict take place in consequence ?” asked 
Serjeant Darkside. 

“None. ‘The Marquis, who had not been seen by tm 
prisoner at all, passed on to the other end of the shop; 
aut shortly after the prisoner at the bar left the shop.’ 

“ How do you happen to know the particulars to 
which you allude ?” said Serjeant Darkside. 

e _ them,” said Roger Croft, “ from my deceased 
friend.” 

« When did the conflict of which my learned brother 
spoke take sey r”’ 

“A fow days later. My most noble and lamented 
friend, passing through the Black Wood—a part of the 
Rockalpine property—came suddenly on the prisoner at 
the bar, who was sitting on a high bank, with the locket 
[ have alluded to in his hand. My noble friend, who 
had been accepted in the meantime by the young lady’s 
mothér as a suitor for her daughter, tried to possess 
himself of a treasure which he thought and felt—as we 
ull should, think, my Lord Judge, and gentlemen of 
the Jury, in similar clreumstances—that no man had a 
right to possess save himself, seeing that he look 
upon the lady in question as his future wife. The pri- 
soner at the bar, who from his boyhood had been a very 
pugnacious bully, refused to give up the prize. A strug- 

‘le ensued. My most noble and belov friend, whose 

blood was up, called the prisoner at the bar an insolent 

bastard, for presuming to raise his eyes to the lady in 
question, and threatened, if he refused him the eatis- 


e made on all present was as which the reader is familiar, 


4 | on his face in a fissur 
bludgeon close by, clotted with blood and hair, and no 
one to be seen on that lone and dreary spot but the and happiness are 
o be coming towards | concerned. 1 have, besides, little to object to the account 


the bludgeon, it proved to be the wituess Roger Croft has given of my quarrel and 


» of the priso 


noble friend, half-an- 


prisoner at the bar, who pretended t 
the spot. On examining 
one belon 
bered his bringing it for protectio 


his handkerchief, and appeared 


noble friend. 
The surgeon, Mr. Poke, 


at the back of his head 
By a Juror: “D 


Jndge and Jury. The initials “ A. 


the wood.) 
They corresponded exactly. 
By another Juror : 


his Lordship, and the verdic 
patient, an perceptive Jury he had 
to address. 


t pong his frame; but after t 


voice 


pallor of his fine face. ‘ 
** My Lord, and gentlemen of th 


have resolved to a 
not to find me Guitty; but stron 
of an innocence as spotless (wit! 
the science and chicanery of law ; 
minds of those on whose verdict 
angelic being in 


aoe your minds, my rd, - 


ld me that, although a mystery 
yet that it was in his power, and 
wi 





faction of a gentleman, to horsewhip him wherever he 





nfancy, had a warm, 


“Ah! the wolf did not wear the sheep's clothing at | I can only believe that 


connecte 
ner at the bar to fight | whose name I may most unwillingly whisper to myself, 
d; the subsequent arran 


istols on Dunstanburgh Flats ; 
he attendance of a sur- | heart with jealousy, hatred, and rage a ainst me, I can- 


ing to Arthur Bertram—the witness remem- 
nduring a walking tour. | but allow me, with all deference, to ask, what man is 


Roger Croft here sat down, covered his face with 
lost in grief for his most | most on earth to be wrested from him, even by a Prince 


mortem examination, was then called. 
the most noble deceased died from the effect of several 
most violent, savage, and brutal blows with a bludgeon 


id these blows correspond with the and tried to possess himself of it 


blu m ?” 
(Here the bludgeon was produced and handed to the | bank on which we sti 


“Ts it possible the deceased could | he met me, 
have inflicted those blows on himself ?” 
Mr. Pike: “ It is impossible he could have done 50; 
they must have been dealt from behind.” 
he Counsel for the Crown here observed that he did 
not intend to call any more witnesses. The case lay in 
a nut-shell; and he should now await, as soon as the wronged me. 


Defence had been heard, with confidence the charge of | left to himself and to the p t 
t of the most enlightened, | I hoped he would have believed me; but had I found it 


me clear, loud, sonorous, steady ; his manner 
firm and composed, and a glow was suffused over the ; t 
tance, I beheld a loaded stick or bludgeon lying on 


ress you myself, because T alone, in| I recogm 
this Court, know that T am innocent. I might have blood, hair, 
availed myself of the eloquence of some of the greatest 
orators, and of the special pleading 
greatest ornaments of the profession, to pers 


murder) as that of you, my Lord Judge, and you, gentle. 
men of the Jury, I disdain all the po 


sistible power of TRUTH, and I pray God to enable me to 
state that truth, so that it may carry conv} tion to the 


y asserting that { am a basta : 1 deny that such is 

case. Ihave the word ny wedlock ae en often | nsurde 
x t ; and he has o m ee 

i rhe aie bya « At the coroner’s inquest held on the body of the 


ty, at a certain time not far distant, to raise the veil 


by the young lady | some time ‘ missing,’ alone prevents -_ proving this 
point; and I only ude to it because the Counsel for 
the Crown, and one of the witnesses for the Prosecution, 


reluctance, and with deep regret, that I heard the name 
r such indifference | I most revere and love upon earth dragged by the wit- 


Have you any reason to believe that the | ness Roger Croft into this investigation ; but as this 


alternative but to disprove 
many of the false statements connected with that 
dwith her revered and beloved name. 


livid with the consciousness of the burgh in the Black Wood at Rockalpine, I, so help me 
erjury he was committing. Heaven! know nothing but by report. H 
had known the prisoner | coat, or any other articles of apparel belonging to me 


ow my hat, my 


sisterly régard | came to be stained with blood, and secreted in the loft 
our?” over the summer-honse at the end of Rockalpine Park, 
Ise; but he’s | as the Counsel for the Prosecution has told us they were, 


“ Oh, he could bamboozle her or anyone ¢ 
¢ I know no more than you do, gentlemen of the Jury! 


e real culprit is some miscreaut 
who had access to my room at Croft Villa, and that his 


Court). in that midnight attack in the Black Wood, than to ruin 
have included 


standing and intimacy of many years, and after repeated 


all the details, with | proofs from the late lamented Marquis of Dunstanburgh 


d with the intended | that he held me in high esteem, some modern Iago, 
ement for | but. will not, in this early stage of the rene 
is leaving | against me, proclaim in this Court, filled his noble 
le about the cause of that sudden 


clicate sensibilities of one whose peace 


use the 
far dearer to me that my own are 


— conflict with the Marquis of Dunstanburgh; 
there here present who would suffer what he valued 


of. the blood royal—nay, by a Monarch himself—how- 


who had made the post | ever humble a member he may be of what the eloquent 


He deposed that | Counsel for the Prosecution has called ‘ the great family 
of Man?’ The locket the deceased so coveted was 
mine—mine by every law, human and divine. The Mar- 
quid demanded it of me in lan, puage the most insulting, 
y force. I defended 
my prize; I efended en I hurled him from the 
,and he fell from that height 
B.” were carved on | into the road. He challenged me; he called me 
every name which he thought would most debase and 
outrage me; he threatened to horsewhip me whenever 
unless I accepted his challenge. I agreed 
to meet him, my Lord, and gentlemen of the Jury ; but 
as my principles are strongly opposed to deliberate 
murder, under the name of duelling, I resolved not to 
fight the Marquis of Dunstanburgh, but to go alone to 
the place of meeting, to tr to convince him that he 
He had a noble and a gentle spirit, and, 
romptings of his own 


ever had the honour | impossible to soften or convince him, I meant to say to 
him, ‘ My Lord, I will stand up before you, for I am no 
but I warn you that I shall not take aim at 


Arthur Bertram then rose, and, as he did so, every coward ; _wart ! 
heart beat high, every cheek was blanched, every eye was you—I shall fire m the air; and you, if you avn 
strained, every neck was stretched, every ear was attent. at me, and I fall, will be a deliberate nvurderer. 
‘At first his voice was low, and betrayed some internal This 1 meant to say to the Marquis of Dunstanburgh; 

and I went to that meeting on Dunstanburgh Flats 


itation; his cheek was very pale, and a tremor ran jan , 
he few first words, his without amy weapon ai all, and without a 


When I got there, I fancied I was first on the ground, 
for 1 could see no one; when suddenly, at a little dis- 


e Jury,” he said, “I flat piece of rock ; and on approaching to examine ! 
ised it with horror as my own, and beheld 

and brains on its rough and loaded head. 
Horritied, 1 exan.acd the ay: and beheld a slender 
of some of the | crimson stream trickling down the slope between the 
uade you | fissures of the Flats ; and tracing it to its source, I saw 
in the consciousness | the Marquis of Dunstanburgh lying on his face m 4 
regard to this foul | sort of hollow between two dwarf rocks ; his head was 
frightfully battered and smashed, he was apparently 
wera of oratory, all | quite dead, and not a creature was near. stood 
I believe in the irre- transfixed with horror at a little distance from the 
body, considering what step I had best take, and re- 
solved, at all risks to myself, to try to lift the Marquis 
quite extinct, Roger Croft came 
sip reached the 


my life depends, and | up, and sce if life was 
fair fame, | up; and his loud cries and shouts for he 


that which I value far more than Hio—my , 1 | 
and the esteem of all good people in general, and of one | ears of two coastguardsmen at some distance, and of a 


who was with them at the time. 
ed these men to the 


ee. 

The Counsel for the Crewe ent oan rate emg fatal et Oued at — commenced ae 
for the prosécuti ro ve attem 0 pre- spot, and acc me as ‘the murderer of 
mace | rey “ d deme et the Jury, Marquis of Dunstanburgh ; refusing to hear anything ! 


had to say in my own defence, and, in short, giving me 
in charge as the perpetrator of this base * eT bloody 


surrounds my birth, i 
that it would be his | late lamented Marquis, the young lady who has been 
already alluded to, and who arrived at the scene of the 
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murder soon after my arrest, deposed that she, on her 
way to the Flats to prevent the duel—of which she had 
overheard something, in a conversation between the 
Marquis and Roger Croft—had met with two gipsy: 
lads, who were crab-hunting among the rocks; and that 
they were in a state of great agitation and alarm, and 
that they warned and entreated her not to go to the 
Flats, as a bloody murder had just been done there—a 
murder of which they, hid wp among the rocks, had 
been the unwilling and horror-stricken witnesses ! 

“The inquest was adjourned, my Lord and gentlemen 
of the Jury, in order to give time for the uction of 
these gipsy-lads. A large reward was offered, but in 
vain—they were nowhere to be found; and aftera long, 
an active, and a fruitless search, they were supposed by 
many, who did not know, as I do, the integrity and the 
bright intelligence of the young and noble lady in ques- 
tion, to exist only in her imagination. ( 

“The inquest was, therefore, resumed without their 
having been discovered, and a verdict of Wilful Murder 
was returned against me! A warrant was then ob- 
tained, and I was imprisoned jeer | ten weeks in 

gaol; but, even in that wretched prison, Faith 
and Hope never deserted me! Kind friends—friends 
warm of heart, wise of head, powerful, wealthy—be- 
lieved me what, so help me Heaven, I am—Innocent! 
Yes, by my immortal soul, and all my hopes for its 
salvation, even if my body perish on a scaffold, sacri- 
ficed to delusive evidence and a false oath—I am inno- 
cent! I have no doubt that the same cruel and re- 
morseless wretch, who planned the midnight attack on 
the late Marquis, in the Black Wood of Rockalpine, 
and craftily contrived to throw suspicion on me, planned 
this foul murder on Dunstanburgh Flats, knowing that 
I should be there, and must be suspected. 

“My great, good, and wise friends saw how much 
depended on the evidence of these gipsy-lads, and with 
the aid, the invaluable aid of Detective Meadows, the 
sct to work; they left no effort unmade—they spare 
neither time, nor money, nor trouble, nor energy 5 by 
night and by day they have toiled for me; and the 
result is, that those boys have been found—that they 
ave veady to give evidence that they were eye-wit- 
nesses of this ghastly murder; and that, as I have 
never seen them, nor they me, it will be satisfactory to 
all parties that they should be examined as witnesses, 
sworn, and asked to point out, in this-crowded Court, 
the man in whose hand they saw the bludgeon—the 
man whom they beheld, from their hiding-place, doing 
this bloody and most brutal murder !” [ 

Here Roger Croft started, turned deadly pale,andcried 
out, “No, no! I object; they are suborned!” As he 
spoke, his glaring eyes fell on the brown, intelligent 
faces of the two gipsy-lads, who were brought in at 
this moment. He gasped, he stuttered, he tried to 
speak, but voice failed him, and he fell back insensible. 


(To be continucd in owr next.) 
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CHAPTER LY. 
“LICENSED TO KILL,” 
(Continued,) 


* CERTAINLY,” replied Sir Jasper, “the man is, to all 
intents and purposes, dead. It is upon that fact that we 
have acted. 

“True,” said old Gratchett. 

“ Tt is also,” resumed the speaker, “ upon the distinct 
recognition of that fact that we must prepare to act—if 
we take action at all.” 

“That is not so clear.” 


“Tt will become so, if you will only follow me. The 


solemn fact of the man’s death, of which I have the 


very best testimony—that of one who was present at 
the last moment, and saw him expire—ig met by a 
rumour—a vague and indefinite ramourthat he still 
NV e8.” 

“ More than that—that he is at the present moment 
in this country, and perhaps a fow yards only from this 
spot. 

a glanced up involuntarily at these words. Per- 
haps they had some idea of the dead-alive peeping over 
their shoulders at that moment. 

“ Now, it is very necessary that we shoyld have par- 
ticular regard to the nature of the evidence in support 
of both these facts. That the man is dead is the almost 
universal belief, based on offjcia) documents and strong 
individual testimony. That he is living, is a thing not 
dreamed of by the world, hardly credible even to those 
who assert it, and supported by individual testimony 


only.’ 

°, And the individual testimony?’ asked young Gratch- 
ett, “is it equally strong in both cases ?” 

“No,” was the reply ; “and there is this remarkable 
difference between the two:—remove the individual 
statement in the one case, and there remains the fact 
that the man is dead ; remove it in the other, and you 
remove the only proof that the man is living.” 

‘That may be true,” said old Gratchett, “to an ex- 
tent; but you forget that, though you may do away 
with evidence of his existence, the man a still live— 
and living men are a very troublesome kind of evidence 
to get rid of.” 

* Are they ?” asked Sir Jasper, significantly. 

So significantly, in fact, that both listeners Yooked up 
at the same moment, and, gloomy as it was, a glance 

from eye to eye. 

Then they amg understood the drift of the 

peaker’s arg t. Up to that point they had watched 















it—watched it closely, but coldly; but those two words 
threw a light upon it, which seemed reflected in the in- 
creased luminousness of their listening eyes. 

“Tn a word,” resumed Sir Jasper, noting the effect 
of what Ire had said, “it must be clear to you that at 
this stage it is quite practicable—nothing is easier, in 
fact—to manage matters so that the public records need 
not be altered, or the public grief disturbed. The man 
is dead ; another is looking out for his place, his income, 
and the honours which he bore so well and so long. 
This state of things is agreeable to everybody P 

“ But the man,” said old Gratchett, smiling. 

“True ; and nothing is easier than to make it equally 
pleasant to him, while the gain to us in every way 





would be enormous. Now, my friends, we have rowed 
together in the same boat before; isn't it possible for 
us to make common cause again? A little ingenuity, 


and everything is accomplished. The arrangements of 
this establishment seem designed for the very purpose 
I have in view. The lawyer secures a client—the sur- 
geon a patient. Legal documents sometimes miscarry 
in a remarkable manner; and it is a lamentable fact, 
my dear sir” —pressing old Gratchett’s hand—‘ but 
patients will die.” 

“ Such things have occurred, certainly,” said the old 
surgeon ; “ but even that result is not always attained 
without very heavy outlay.” 

“T understand,” said Sir Jasper; “ you would not 
undertake this matter without some addition to the 
handsome pickings you already receive ?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

And yet that policy is very short-sighted. If I de. 
cline to agree to this proposal for extra fleecing, you 
only kill your bird for the golden eggs which you do 
not get; on the other hand, you might secure a client 
who, up to the present moment, has answered your pur- 

ose well—who has, indeed, done more for you than for 
imeelf,” 

“Very good,” said the old man, drily; “but Sir 
Jasper will agree to the proposal, and we shall thus 
secure our golden eggs, and shall not lose our bird. 
No, no, my dear sir; I am not going to ran a great 


risk, and commit a great crime, without a considera- 
tion—and a pretty heavy one, too.” 
“ How you talk!” cried Sir Jasper, jestingly; “as if 


your profession were not ‘licensed to kill’—ns if a 
patient never swallowed oxalic acid for salts by pure 
accident—as though a dozen or two drops of mor- 
phine or any similar drug had never found their way 
into @ prescription by pure uccident, or imperfect Latiu 
—and the patient had not thereupon dispensed with the 
doctor’s further services. The thing’s of daily occur. 
rence.” 

“Not quite,” replied Gratchett; “and it is always 
attended with danger. Besides, this is a case in which 
one would have to proceed with great care. It would 
first be necessary to make the patient ill; then to 
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get one’s-self called in by a naturally-contrived acci- 
dent; and ¢ he v i ur with grreat 
t " 
“ W 1], and for this you are well rewarded.” 
s i ill be, d ? in OF = : 
“Your son will lose a good client in me—you are 
alternative f”’ 


Not qu »”” said the you yr man. 
t do you mean?” asked Sir Jasper. 

“Simply, that what L receive from you is in the na- 
ture of un annuity, and that I see my way to getting it; 
whatever happens.” 

“You mean to say that I must continne to buy your 
silence as to the past, irrespective of the futurg ? 

“You have expressed my views exactly/* feplied 
young Gratchett. 

An awkward silence guecccded this stateni@mt. It 
wae broken by Sir Jasper. 

“Well,” he said, “I will not be ungenerou@, But 
we can discuss terms another time. Do you agree to 
the principle I have laid down ?” 

it ia the only 


“ Yes,” said the old man, smiling; “ 
safe one for all of us.” 

“Then I may rely upon you both ?” 

“You may,” they answered simultaneously. 

Ina few minutes—after somo further whisp@Ped ar- 
rangements—Sir Jasper took his leave. 

“My dark-haired young friend would have m 
into trouble,” thought old Gratchett, as he od 
from lighting Sir Jasper out, “if I hadun’s ker" of 
this. As it is, wo may both serve and sell 
Jasper. ; 

“ By Jove,” thought young Gratclftt, as hé sat in 
the oftice waiting for the ligt which his parent had 
taken, “if I had only known what I now know, that 
girl Violet should have been mine at any cost. Bat it 
muy nob be too late even now.” 





CHAPTER LVI 





EB A WEEK:” AN ILLUSTRA 








| hasty waddle, « ppreached the tall young lady, and en- 
folded her in her arms. 

| Evideu:ly her strong impulse was to extend the ma- | 
| ternal embrace to the gentleman also; but desisting in 

| this, she laughed and cried at 

land, dragging the young lady towards the bar, ex- 

claimed— 

“Ol! my darling, my darling—I'm so glad to see 


I’ve never forgiven myself for my wicked, wicked 
shness! For months I didn’t go near Sir Jasper’s 
house ; and when I did, you was goué, and nobody knew 
where; and I thought I should never sée you again—I, 
who loved you 80, and ought to have been a mother to 
ou, aid never to have tr you out of my sight! 

h.dear! oh dear!” 

With whieh exclamation she laughed and sobbed 





E“s 


"| ty ;” said Violet—for wo need hardly say 
she we © visitor—“I am d sudden comin 
as dishes ou. But you’ presently, an 
I introduce you to 


i jere—Mr. Ber- 
d—m ood, kind ena 


L Oswal 1 
« & tion being thus directed to the young man, 
; im the doorway; boon roe at this 
ine affection, Hetty bowed to him, and 
& everything in 








him be seated th turning again 
ee C) fog seeing her 


ell. 

rambled on,“ the news of the Colonel’ 
e up to that extent, an pemsty 

thes, to think that Bir Jasper had turned 


it was feither moré nor less—and 

wing v I did about the will, and that you fi ht 

ndt have 4 penny to bles yourself with, and mie t fall 
into low society, and be fost to us for ever! dear, 
ote thoights have 


oh dear ! ive Many a heartache 
cau#ed mé and phraim that it is 
AS soon as the torrent of Hetty’s speech had some- 
what oo d, Violet briefly explaitied to her the object 
which had brought them to the hoase. 
“You will, Lam gure,” she said, “let me stay with 





LOVING HEARTS. 


From tho windows of the Kettledram, a ruddy glow of | 
light streamed across the dark road in which that | 
cheerful house of entertainment was situated. | 

And agreeable as that sight was to the belated | 
traveller approaching the great city, it was not more so 
than the fair face, rosy smile, and comely aspect gene- 
rally of the landlady, who had wandered to the door 
* just to look at the mght.” 

It was hardly a night deserving the compliment, 

‘Tho sky was dark; a few dim stars peeped through 
here and there, aud down the road there came at inter- 
vals fleree gusts, which, though autumnal, had the first 
touch of winter m them. . 

“A gloomy night, Hetty, isn’t it?’ asked Ephraim 
Nutters, slowly following her out, and stepping as he 
did so to re-light his pipe in the passage. 

“ Dark and cold, Ephraim; quite cold for the time o’ 
year. Ugh! I feel it all down my back.” 

“Well, I spose we may sce about closing,” said 
Ephraim; “tho reg'lars are all out, and the suppers 
have had their beers, haven't they ?” 

* Pretty well all,” replied Hetty. 

“ There’s old Swatis in the parlour, of course,” 
Ephraim went on; “but he’s done half his night’s 
sleep a'ready—he began at eight, and hasn’t woke but 
twice for a go of toddy, each time with a hextra slice o’ 
lemon in it—#o ho won't hurt if he’s turned out, even if 
he gets no more sleep to-night.” 

** No, he'll do,” replied Heity. 

Aud going out of the house, and walking a few steps, 
she tapped at a window with her knuckles, and uttered 
a musical ery of “Joe!” This was responded to by a 
drowsy voice from within, es if the speaker still had his 
mouth full of sleep. 

“ Drat that boy!’’ said Hetty, “he and old Swatts arc 
a pair, | think—always asleep, both of ’em.” 

IJardly had she uttered the words, and returned to 
the door, when there was a sound of horses’ hoofs 
coming down the road; and before they had time to 
question who this might be, the red lamps of a vehicle 
were discerned, and in 4 few minutes a cab stopped be- 
fore the door of the inn, 

“ Customers, eh?’ said Ephraim, laying down his 
long pipe, and sallying forth. 

Yea,” remarked Hetty to herself; “and I’ve left 


4 
’ 
’ 


the things airing before the parlour tire.’ 

This reflection induced her to hurry in, and she had 
well-nigh reached the end ef the passage, when an ex- 
clamation on the part of Ephraim induced her to turn 
and demand the cause, 

“Good gracious, Ephraim!’ exclaimed the little 
womnn; “why, what's the matter?” 

“What's the matter, indeed!” eried Ephraim, run- 
ning in before his guests. 

“Ah! who is it?” 

“Who is it, indeed!” shonted the kindly fellow, 
whose eyes were dancing with joy, aud whose face was 
broadened by a smile of delight. “Look here! look 
here, Hetty! Don’t you know herf” 

He pointed, as ho spoke, to a tall, clegamt young 
woman, who at that moment entered the house leaning 
upon the arm of a handsome, gentlemauly fellow, upon 
whose face, also, there was a radiant smile. 

The landlady looked for an i istant, flushed of a deep 
red, turned pale the moment alter, and then, with a 





you 4 few days, utitil Bome arranzements can be made for 
the future. My esent position is rather an uncertain 
one; but all that I will éxplain to you at another time.” 

“Tf,” said Ephraim, coming forward, and holding up 
his hand as a sign to Hetty to hold her peace until he, 
the master of the house, had spoken, “the child of my 
poor Colonel will only make the Kettledrum lier home 
for just as long a time as she likes—if it’s for life—and 
for just as short @ time as it pleases her—if it’s only for 
an hour—she’ll be as welcome to it, and all that’s in it, 
as if it was her own. What do you say, missis ?” 

“Say!” cried Hetty, rising, and throwing her arms 
round his neck; “I say that you're a dear good soul, 
and you've took the very words out of my mouth.” 

Thus, therefore, the thing was settled ; and when Ber- 
nard Oswald took his leave, an hour afterwards, with 
the understanding that he was to return next day, it 
was in perfect content as to Violet’s comfort. 

* Poor child!’’ he said, as he quitted the house; “‘ she 
will at least forget her sorrows for a few hours, soothed 
by the care of these loving hearts.” 

Long after the Kettledrum was closed for the night, 
and all signs of life had faded from its outward aspect, 
Violet sat in the little parlour between Ephraim and 
Uetty, sharing with them the pleasant and the painful 
reminiscences of the past. 

Several times, as they thus sat, Ephraim casi an ex- 
pressive and inquiring look at his litile wife, which she 
returned with a dubious shake of the head. 

Ounce Viplet herself noticed it; but she only regarded 
it as a dothestic signal, and so attached no importance 
to it. 

Of course the conversation turned upon Colonel Heart- 
law. The mere fact that all tle speakers were attired 
in black, out of respect for his memory, would have sug- 
gested that topic, had not their own hearts prompted it. 
Bat Violet felt—and it was inexpressibly painful to her 
to entertain the thought—that the anguish of ler own 
heart was scarcely reflected in those of Ephraim and 
Hetty, to whom the Colonel had been almost an equal 
benefactor. They spoke of him with profound respect, 
and dwelt on his Lon es a terrible calamity; yet she felt 
that between their sorrow and her own there was a 
gulf, there was a difference, which pained and almost 
shocked her sensitive nature. 

Still, she could not avoid the one absorbing topic. 

* Did you never,” she asked, with the greatest anxiety 
* hear any details of my poor benefactor’s death, beyou 
these which the newspapers contained ?” 

“ Well—no,” said Ephraim, hesitating, and glancing 
in the signiticant manner which she had before noticed ; 
“there have been rumours, but ——” 

Suddenly, as he was speaking, a sound as of some 
one moving in the house startled them. 

“Ah! who is that ?” cried Hetty. 

“ Be hanged if 1 know!” returned Ephraim, starting 
up, nnd glancing at his gun, which hang over the man- 
telpiece, rnsted and unloaded, but still calculated to 
terrify lawless intruders. 

There was an.instant’s pause. 

Then the sound came again, and this time they could 
detect footsteps in the quict house. 

* T have it!” cried Hetty, laying her hand on her hus- 
band’s arm. “It’s old Swatts. In the excitement of 
miy darling’s coming we've forgot bim, and turned off 
the gas, and left him asleep.” 
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one and the same time, | both the women following him at a distance, They 





















im, dropping the arm whid 


egun. * I'll go and seeig 


| he had hali-r: ised toward th 
him.” 


With this he toek the light, a 


ht, and left the little room, 
traversed the long passage leading round behind thy 
bar, and passed through a constantly-inte ssifying ating. 
sphere of tobacco-smoke. ; 

Ephraim led the way some yards in advance; holding 
the candle above his head. : ‘ 

Suddenly he paused, and uttered an exclamation of 
surprise. 

* Duggan!” he cried. 

And Hetty, hearing that name, repeated it with sip. 
gular emotiou. 

At the same moment, Violet, gazing arn | the passage 
into the room, s:.w a man whose face was bronzed ani 
searred, and whose bearing was that of a soldier, though 
he wore the garb of a civilian. 

It was Duggan, the servant who had accompanied 
Colonel! Heartlaw to India. 

Always calm, cool, and undemonstrative, it seemed 

travel abd danger had changed him to a statue, 

; in with folded arms m the darkness, and 

the Pght revéa the faces of those before hin, 
néither surprise nor concern. 

e gaze fell on the face of Violet, the 















ight have glowed for an instant in 
Was only for an instant, as it did no 
itself to the rest of his features. 
litaim started, and uttered his name, his 
res a Was pony areets risti 
“Ve're owre aitly in clapping up 
juét thinkin’,” he remarked. 
“ And you—how did you get into the house ?” asked 
Ephraim. , 
“Eh, mon, bub I walked im” teplicd Duggan. 
Beyond that he da fiot votichsufe any sepansticn; 
while Ephraim, as it fgeg) to Merb had his own 
or hot pressing for an exp ions 
sh onaee only, for the fact that he was there, 
ea that, being here; he eaeiy, bachens, aid in clearing 
up the mystery which surrounded her. 


———— . 


CHAPTER LVII. 
THE DEATH-GROAN. 


THE night was wet and gloomy. It had succceded ono 
of those wretched days, when the very tone of the rain 
falling hour after hour produces on the mind the eilect 
of depressing music, 

Toward evening there had been a temporary lull, gnd 
a red brand burnt itself black in the gloomy west—that 
was sunset; then the rain began to full once more, ind 
continued into the night, falling, still falling. 

Just alter midnight, a man walked smartly on, under 
the shelter of an umbrella, in the almost deserted 
Borough. 

Suddenly he stopped, and looked around him. 

li was evident, that he was not quite certain as to his 
way, or as to the turning which he was desirous of 
taking. Stopping beneath a lamp at a strect-cornct, 
therefore, he*looked up to read the name npes the wall, 
and in doimg so, clearly disclosed hi8 features in the 
lamp-light. 

They were those of Bernard Oswald. 

The object with which he was abroad at that hour, 
and in that neighbourhood, goon disclosed itself; for 
having read with difficulty the faint inseription aboyo 
him, he retraced his steps, and took the turning which 
would bring him callie to the old house which we 
have entered, and which was the mystery of ils neigl- 
bourhood. 

The court in which the house stood was quiét and 
deserted ; ihe rain-dri Ips falling on the stone pavement 
alone filled the ear of the young man wlio entered it. 

With eager curiosity, Bernard examined as much of 
the house as was visible from the court. Le looked ap 
at the blackened windows—tricd, but noiselessly, the 
nailed-up door, and peered into the ruinous planking, 
which covered the portion reduced to ruins by the gas 
explosion; but through which those acquainted with 
the secret gained admission, as he knew, to the pre 
mises. 

The result of his investigation was not satisfactecry, 
and retiring into the shadow of a ncighbonring dool- 
way, he drew tie umbrella. which he carried closely 
over his head, and prepared to wait. 

While occupying that poaiticn, in the depth of the 
gloomy night, it 1s hardly.to be wondered at, if tho 
thoughts which agitated the mind of the young men 
were not of the most lively or exhilarating nature. 

His position was, indeed, as we know, singul irly 
critical. Love warred with duty; and in noble minds 
the eontest between these forces is always painful. 

“That Violet loves me,’ he reflected, as hie stood 
crouching in the doorway, “I do not for one momen! 
question. I can read it in hér eyes, in the blush which 
sniiuses her check, in the deepened music whicl Jove 
ever gives tothe voice; in the very agitation and bewil- 
derment of her manner : but this reflection, which should 
yield me happiness only, fails to inspire that feeling 
unalloyed, Hixed with it comes the thonght, that it 
her love is thus pure, thus ardent, thoze circumstances 
must indeed be powerful which prompt her to deny it 
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and to refuse the of¢r I have made her. Al! if she 
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would but accept! If she would but say to me, ‘ Ber 
nard, I love you—I will be yours!’ my course would, in 


deed, be clear. I would at once disclose to her the}: Paul Monnerat smiled. 


position of my affairs—point out to her the peril from 
which I am struggling to save my father—and act as 


she would counsel me. 
Ie paused. 


The vision he had conjured up conirasted brightly 
with the dark realities of his position, and he heaved a 


heavy sigh. 


Some few moments elapsed, and then a singular ad- 


venture befel the yourg man. 


While crouching beneath the shadow of the over- 


hanging portal, it seemed to him that he heard a sound | “ that my father is—dead ?”’ 


like that of the closing of a gate. Instantly he looked 
up. As he did so, his eyes lighted upon the figure of a 


man within a few feet of him, who was walking as if 


from the House of Mystery out of the court. 
But in walking he made no sound ; his footfall upon 
the stones was noiseless, and Bernard involuntarily 
started with ergrohensicn ; for, seen dimly in the gloom 
and the rain, the apparition had about it somethi 
spectral and unearthly, Tor an instant Bernard cl 
his eyes, to convince himself that this was not a spectral 
illusion, the coinage of his own brain; but when he 
opened them again, there was the man, but now a few 
feet further from him. 
tocovering himself by an effort, Bernard determined 
to solve this mystery; and, with this resolve, he rushed 
from his hiding-place, and uttered a subdued ery. 

The form, which had by this time reached»the open- 
ing from the court into the main street, turned %# that 
cry; and Bernard, who was advancing upon it, recoiled 
as if from a-blow. * 

Yet the apparition had merely looked on him, 

But in that Jook he recognised features which he had 
not seen for years—the, glance of an eye, the eurl of a 
lip, the half-smiling, half-serious expression of a face 
which was lying mouldering in a distant grave! 

“Heaven help me!” he exclaimed, in a voice scarcely 
Bn in that moment of extreme terror; “ the 
Colonel!” 

Tue next instant the apparition had vanished—had 
apparently melted from the eyes of the young man, who 
felt himself reeling backward, and who, but only for a 
second, as it seemed to him, had relapsed into insensi- 
bility. - 

. Only for a second! 

It was strange, then—it was beyond the marvellous— 
that when Bernard Oswald opened his eyes, he was no 
longer in the dark court, the rain no longer fell around 
him with monotonous patter; but he lay outstretched 
upon a luxurious couch, and the light of a rose-tinted 
lamp was falling upon his face. 

“Ah! what is this? where am I?” he demanded, 
starting up. 

“You aro in good quarters, and among friends,” re- 
plied a voice,.the tones ef which weve familiar to him; 
und. as he opened his eyes, they encountered the black, 


not stay its trembling. 


father, Roderick Greville!” 


doom. 
Ticaven this momeut is your 
the young man. 


in the face without a shudder. 


upon Paul Monnerat, who with 
protruding tongue, sank ial 


Marcel dropped his pistols. 





piercing orbs of the Frenchman, Paul Monnerat. man with a fury only equalled by that which raged in 
“You ure better; you will do,” said the latter. his own breast. 
“Better!” exclaimed Bernard: “ what has happened! ‘‘ You are mad—worse than mad!” he exclaimed; 
tome?” do you think that we will see our comrade murdered 


“Nothing,” replied Paul, with a smile; “but take | before our eyes, or denounced for a crime of which he is 
my advice, and when next you sleep, don’t tnke a wet | not 


step for a pillow, and the ‘ blanket of the dark’ to wrap | blood—hon that you are !” 


’ 


yourself in. 


“ell me,” exclaimed Bernard, on whom the me- of Bernard, and at 


mory of the phantom he had witnessed came back, like 
aretnrning ague, “how did I reach this place ?” 


“Through the simple medium of two strong arms,” | that the moment was critical; without hesitation, there- 
ore, he released his hold of Paul Monnerat—who fell at 
s feet like a log—and closed with his new antagonist. 
A deadly struggle ensued. In the first few turns 
with little diffieulty that he recognised it as that in| between them each felt that his an 
match for him, and that a wary eye an 
were needed in the encounter. 
As he grew to the full realisation of this fact, he sud-| the struggle between them continued, each striving to 
denly started up, and cast a scrutinising glance around | throw his antagonist. 


replied the F'renchman, laughing. 


Bernard cast an eager gaze round the luxurionsly- | hi 


furnisied room in which he found himself. And it was 


j 
' 


which he had so recently quitted the side of Roderick, 
his doomed and wretched parent. 


him, | offered itself to Bernard. His adversary had the advan- 
The eyes of Paul Monnerat watched him curiously as} tage of him in strength, and in a certain suppleness 
he did so. which seemed part of his character; and he had by a 


They noted that he turned toward the couch of sudden moyement brought himself to a position in_ 
flowered velvet with a start; that he looked thenee at) which it was not difficult to throw the young man, when 
the form of a solitary figure, reading under the lamp, | his foot slipped on the soft, yelvet-like carpet, and they 


As he spoke, he threw a brawny arm round the neck 
at the same moment tried to twist o 
leg round one of his—a trick in wrestling which he had 


its decrees— inevitably and incsorsbiy . 
“ You think, then,” said Bernar 


unsuspicious Frenchman by the throat, 


whom it was my duty to save was in your 
that of your fiendish associates. 
trusted you—I have never ceased to suspect 
treachery and crime. Paul Monnerat, as you 

self—though God knows what devil's name you bear in | ment to spring! 
your own land—I seize you as 


surely no evil could have befallen him here, save by For a moment he stocd bewildered and unconsciou 
the hands of those who inhabit tliis place.” 


how to act. 
Tlien the desperation of the nent 1 


* You do not know the nature of the danger thatover-| inspiration. The walls of the room were panelled, 
hung his head,” he said quietly, “or you would not use| each panel being fitted with a silk-like canvas,’ on 
these words. He was the victim of men who know no | which was framed a group of choice flowers or luscious 
obstacles, and recoil from no dangers; he was sur-| fruit. In‘on instant it occurred to him to rip up theso 
rounded by a band which has its members among the! panels; behind one-or other of them there might be 
highest and.the lowest—which, having no name, as- | a way of escape. 
sumes all titles, and, sometimes under one guise, some- Jut how to do it P—with what weapon ? 
times under another, carries out its ol 


rjects and fulfils} He looked around him: he saw nothing. Then, snd- 


denly, his eye lighted on the book which Marcel had 


» with a shudder, been reading. Between its pages there was a daggor, 


which had served by way of paper-knife to cut the 


“T have no more doubt of it than I have that you and | pages. 
I are living,” replied the Frenchman, calmly. 
For a moment the colour vanished from the face of|the silken panels, and had ripped one—two—three of 
the young man; then it rushed back as in a torrent. | them asunder. . 
A..pent-up feeling seemed suddenly to overburst its} Behind there wag only the rough brick wall, 
bonds ; the which he fixed upon 


Seizing this, in a second of time he dashed toward 


Paul Monnerat} At this sight, despair overcame the youth, as despair 


, eye like lighted coals; and it was in vain that he! will overedmo the bravest. 
ug his upper teeth into his lower lip, since he gould} “Ah! no way of escape?” he cried. “Then it must 


be death—death to one or to all of us!” 


* Devil!” he cried, starting up, and seizing the bland,} But, in very desperation, he mado yet another plonge 
up to this|at the silken panelling, and as the dagger rushed 

point I have obeyed yonr will, because I saw that one | through it with a hiss, he uttered a ery of joy. 

wer, and/ ‘There was a door!—a narrow, hidden door! 

But I have never} At the same moment that this caught his eye, he saw 

ou of} also that Marcel had recovered himself—had risen to 

your-| one knee, and, like the panther, only awaited tho mo- 


the murderer of my} In the desperation inspired by that fuet, he rushed at 


Paul Monnerat attempted to remonstrate—to rep 
but the grasp apon his throat was like that of Hercu 
about the serpent, and only a faint gurgle escaped him. 
But as Bernard uttered the deadly accusation, Marcel, 
who throughout had read on and on, apparently uncon- 
scious of what was passing, suddenly started up, threw | walls; he knew—for he could feel—that*but he knew 
down his book, and strode toward the young man. 
“ Fool!” he said, “would you murder him ?”’ 

ee care not,” replied Bernard, “so that he meets his 


“ unhand 


pe 


Bernard saw his danger, but he did not recoil. 

His was ono of those natures, truly brave, thorough] 

fearless, which, when once roused, will look death itse 

No: he did not recoil, and he did not loosen his hold 
starting eyeballs and 

f-fainting bef i 

The courage of Bernard Oswald saved him. 


But the next moment he had sprang — the yonng 


guilty ? no; soorier will I dye my handsin yourown 


ed and knew well how to practise. 


in which he recognised the Frenchman Marcel; thence | came to the ground together. 


ata knot of young, handsome, and fashionably-dressed 


men, who were conversing in a group; and that thence | released himself from the 


Instantly—with the speed of lightning—Bernard 
sp of the half-stunned 


Minute after minute 


And at last the opportunity 


his eyes, scared and terrified, hastily swept over the | Frenchman, and bounded to his feet, 
His immediate impulse jas flight! 


whole apartment, 
Then they rested upon the face of Paul Monnerat 


itself—eagerly, inquiringly, anger which he i 
“He—my father!” exclaimed the youth; “he is not] terious place, the outlet of which was unknown ‘to ty 
here ?”” and in the presence of powerful and unscrapulous 


He saw in a glance that the sudden exhibition 6f 
ad shown was impolitic in that mys 
m, 


“No,” said Paul, “ he is not here.” men, 


“But I left. him under your care, and that of your 


be safe. 


safe nowhere. Roderick Greville was a 
man!” 


know—for you have told me—that your plan fai 


Taking advantage of the momentary turn of affairs in 
comrade yonder, and with the assuranee that he would | his favour, therefore, he at once darted across the room, 

% . in tho direction of the cabinet, through the trap-dobr in 
“Not so,” returned the Frenchman ; “safe here as} the bottom of which access was gainod to the infamous 
elseewhere—safer here than in many a hiding-place—but | p . 


That enbinat was closed. 


Then he turned, and looked bewildered round the 
Bernard looked aghast at these words. room. It had no windew! it’ 
“But tell mo,” he said, “how did this ly ? T| caught—fairly caught in the toils, and they who alone 

ulead, that | knew the secrets of this House of bang baryon slowly 


your precautions for his safety had been defeated; but | recovering strength, not to aid his 
you promised me that he should remain here, and | at any cost the object he had so rashly- 








it had no door! He was 





onist was a fair 


“ Unhand him!” shouted Marcel, rushing upon him 
with the quick rush of a tiger, 
ast 


So saying, he snatched from his waist a couple of 
duelling pistols, and pointed them full at the head of 


ore Lim. 


Bernard felt 


a quick hand 


to thwart 


fos 


im, or by 


the door with a madman’s fury—a viont’s streveth. 
Against his shoulder it shivered into fragments, and as 
it fell about him, he dashed onward, he knew not 
| whither. 

The place in which he found himself was dark. Be- 
neath his feet there was solid stone, and around him 





no more. 

_ The darkness was not only intense—it was utterly 

impenetrable ; and as he stood in it, pausing suddenly 

from very helplessness and inability to proceed, thero 

burst ‘upon his cars # sound which struck a chill to his 

nent, and seemed to-crush all power of action out of 
im. , 

It was a groan—tho groan of a man, as if in mortal 

agony! 

It might be instinct—it might be something in the 

sound connecting itself with memories of the past; 

he could not tell—he never knew—but as that sound 

smote on his ear, he uttered one word, as if wilh Ue 

inspiration of a prophet. 

That word was—* Father!” 

“ My father!” ho exclaimed. “I come to you—T will 

saye you—I——” 

At that instant, there was a rugtle.as of garments in 

the place,and Bernard Oswald fell beneath a blow froin 

some heavy wee pon. 

That blow was nimed from the rear, and it left him 

lying inseusible in the dark. 


(To be continucd in our nowt.) 


NEVER PUT OFTF, 
Wauenr’ er a duty waits for thes, 
With solver dt ment view it, 

y 


And never idly wish it done— 
Begiu at onge, gud do it, 


For Sloth says, softly, “ By-and-hy 
Is jnat as well to do it;" 

But present strongth is surest atrongth; 
Beyia at once, and do it, 


And find not lions in the way, 
Nor faint if thorns bestrew it: 

But bravely try, and strength will come, 
For God will help thee do it, 





In our nature there is a provision, alike mar®ellous 
and merciful, that the sufferer should never know the 
intensity of what he endures by its present torture, but 
chiefly by the pang that rankles after it. 

Makino Love.—There is no such process as making 
love. The articlo eannot be manvfactured. It is the 
spontancous growth of the heart; or rather, it springs 
from a spiritual seed planted in a warm materia) soil, 
and is half a passion-flower and half » leavenly exotic. 
As the soul survives the body, so the divine essenve of 
love snrviyes its passional instinct. ‘This is always tho 
case where the sentiment is genuine. But, unfortu- 
nately, spurious love is as common ae spurious mondy, 
and as frequently passes current, Many men fancy 
themselves deeply in love who have not the slightest 
idea of what tho feeling, in its ge and plentitude, 
really is. Such persons mistake mero passion for 
affection. Their love, as they call it, lacks the divine 
leaven. It is coarse, sdlfich, unregulated, and being 
wholly of the “earth, carthy,”’ is sure to he ephe- 
meral. No true woman was ever made permanently 
happy by such love as this; but, alas! how many 
place faith in it, and after giving in exchange for it 
all the wealth of their hearts, find too late that they 





yed, 


have made a Ling and thriftless Lurgaia, 
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NEW WORK OF FICTION. 


In an carly Number of “ TWICE A WEEK” will be com- 
menced u new and beautiful 


STORY OF MODERN LIFE. 


Appealing powerfully alike to the imagination and to the 


affections. 
By M. A. MAILLARD, 
One of the most brilliant contributors to popular Literature. 
THE NRW TALE WILL BE 
ILLUSTRATED BY EMINENT ARTISTS, 


CURRENT GOSSIP 
Bux Bowny ayp Her Jocxsy.—Wo rogrot to stato that 
John Charlton, the celebrated jockey, died recently, 
at Malton, of consumption. He was especially famous as 








in 1867. Both the heroine and her rider on that occasion are 
now gone, Blink Bonny having died at the cOmmencement 
of the present season. 

Maxina Moyey.—From 1852 to 1861 inclusive, there were 
13,453,832,060 ozs. of gold coined at the Royal Mint into 
62,435,860 sovercigns, and 1,897,126,987 ozs. of gold into 
14,773,863 half-sovereigns, in the same period there were 
coined 16,471,352 florins, 23,037,475 shillings, 20,048,906 six- 
pences, 1,840,574 groats, 41,540 fourpences, 16,420,766 three- 
ponces, 69,412,964 penny pieces, 89,642,781 halfpence, and 
29,122,616 farthings. 

Paustine wit tre Ferr.—A painter without arms—a 
Mr. Fela, in Belgium—is exciting general admiration by 


the excellence of his technical power, as shown in some of 
his works now at the exhibition of the Brugyels Academy. 
He was born without arms, and ts with his feet. Our 


readers will no doubt be reminded, like ourselves, of a 
famous dictum of Lessing, that Raphael would have been a 
great painter even if he had been accidentally born without 
arins. 

Cucroniney ov Avstaatta. —They tell a horrible tale of a 
remarkable escape from almost certain death which occurred 
a few days simce to a female at Waterloo Estate, near Sydney, 
Australia. A woman and her husband had been ing a 
walk in the vicinity of a lagoon, and had sat for some time 
near the edge of the water. On rising to retarn home, the 
woman fancied that she felt something at the back of her 
dress, but, as nothing could be seen there, no further notice 
was taken of the matter for sometime, On passing a friend’s 
house, however, at a sbort distance, she asunes to speak to 
one of the inmates, and while doing so again felt a movement 
as if something alive had got into the cords of her crinoline, 
Becoming again alarmed, and placing her hand on her dress, 
she was horrified to perceive a snake drop to the ground from 
beneath her garments. It proved to be @ large death-adder 
—the most venomous of all Australian ae The deadly 
intruder was soon despatched by the husband by a blow on 
the head. 

Patson-Worx anv THB Poon Nagptewourn.—The compe- 
tition between the work of females in pnsons and that of 
the starving, but honest needlewomen, is a very serious 
one. In a recent return we have, made by the female pri- 
soners of Millbank, besides the articles for prison use, these 
items :—*' Shirts, sheets, &c., for city houses, 53,674; bags 
mended for a city firm, 06,641." At Brixton, whore leas work 
is done, we have, under the head of private work :—“ Shirts, 
$0,423; duck slops, 1,809." ‘lo this may be added, washing 
for private families. In the prison receipts at Millbank this 
entry occurs :—“ Amount of sundry receipts, and value of 
productive labour, £2,430 18s, 10d,""" At Brixton, under the 
same heading, ‘£979 40, 4d." How much of the above is the 
result of productive labour alone wo cannot tell, nor have we 
tho prices for which the work is done; but, as regards the 
latter, wo may be quite sure they are under the price at which 
a poor woman can do them who has to pay for her lodging 
fire, as, clothes, and food, Even were they paid at full 
market price, the honest worker still loses work to the above 
umount; in other words, her market is not only swamped by 
too large a number of workers (a sufficient cause of reduction 
of wages), but those workers can afford, from peculiar cir- 
curnstances, to give their work at a price with which the 
honest woman cannot possibly compete, How much of the 
distress among our needlewomen is to be attributed to this, 
it is impossible to say, nor how much of the crime consequent 
on such distress; but it is surely a false economy: the money 
saved in prison expenditure is paid out in r-rates again 
and again, and the honest woman and her children are 
pauperised, 

Vive Mutxs Anove tas EKantu.—The experiences of the 
ascent lately made by Mr, Glaisher in Mr. Coxwell’s balloon 
have been published; and they are exceedingly interesting. 
At the elevation of two miles, the voyagers heard the strains 
of a band of music, and at about the same time they got a 
peep at the earth, and the sight was most pleasing. Even 
withthe naked eye the fields looked like a tessellated pave- 
ment, | ing a coml tion of beautiful colours, and the 
roadways were as sharply and clearly defined as though the 
observers had been but a little height over them. When 
nearly four miles high, palpitation of the heart was very per- 
ceptible, 80 much so, that each man could hear the beating in 
the breast of tho other. The ticking, too, of Mr, Glaisher’s 
watch was remarkably loud, reverberating like a chrono- 
meter beating upon a sounding-board; and the rustling oc- 
casioned by the turning over the leaves of his note-book 

represonted the rushing of a high wind. At four miles, the 
hands were dark-blue, and the lips also bine, but not the face. 
When nearly five miles above the earth, the temperature was 
16 dey., and the breathing, which was observed to be inter- 
fered with when heart-palpitation commenced, again became 
alfected. A deop-bluc sky was to be seen at this point, with 
clouds below, and the cold was felt. At 10 57 the feeling of 
sea-sickness, with its uncomfortable manifestations, came 
over Mr. Glaisher, and at 11 7 the same feeling returned, but 
it was not so prolon in duration. Mr, Glaisher had been 
warnod that at this height blood would issue from the nose, 
that the eyes would be affected, and there would be a tingling 

in the cars; but neither in the case of Mr. Coxwell or him- 

aclf were cither of these manifestations perceived. Mr. Cox- 
well only found it necessary to throw on one additional coat 
while tuey were up; and Mr, Glaisher, after wrapping a cloak 
around him for a short while, soon threw it off. The fingers 
were not benumbed, nor wero either of the voyagers uncom- 





THE JESTER 


what would it say ?—No, I shunt. 


three winners of the Queen’s Prize at Wimbledon! 


a pill 
it explodes. 

Cuxss.—Most authorities agree in tracing this pot 
pastime to the Hindoos, so that it has every right to 
sidered the oldest, as it is the best of Hindoor games, 


Some people run more largely to jaw than the sword-fish. 


Petre. 


panne do better than play out their old game of ‘fol 
eader.”’ 


Passenger: “No, thank you.” 


play, sir?’* 
“ Passenger: ‘“‘No, I am not goin 


Do buy a bill, sir.” 
the theatre.”” Old W 
ys een T'll give you a horder.” 
A DicrTionary oF 


sons, —Because you can’t help it. 
ment.—Running away as hard as you can. A Clever 
Maneuvre.—Allowing the enemy to outflank 7 Repuls 
the Enemy with Loss.—Bolting from them, an 

guns, &c., to fall into their hands. 


daughter-in-law, and a man and his son. 


she was t-grandmother. 


this boy 
this boy was therefore his own grandfather. 


Queries, 
OH 


HOME HINTS 


soda or of potash. Thi 
the acetic acid formed, the desi: 
milk from turning as soon as it otherwise would. 


have been for a long time, 


rub them briskly with a coarse towel, and follow with a 


treatment, if persevered in, will prevent the feet from 
quiring an unpleasant heat, 


of molasses, half an ounce o 


raw linseed oil. 
mixed together until thoroughly inco: 


southern whale oil. 
is loose, the lean red, and the fat inclining to yellow. 


texture apparent in certain parts of the meat. 
when the dent by the pressure returns slowly, or 
mains visible, the meat is of inferior quality. 
-—$—<—~— -- 


RELICS OF THE PAST. 


she wished for one, had to send to 


it. 
Crocxs.—In the reign of Edward I. there were nyt 
clocks in England—one placed in an old tower at 


were both of forei, 


eminence in the town; and a minute of Vestry, 


ante. 
silver cup, for his care and attention to the parish.” 
racter of the time, who also practised the healing art, is 


the entry of him 
allowed eight shillings per week on his quitting the 
house, and his drugs and effects delivered up to him.” 


must not 


The wise physician, skilled our wounds to heal. 


was more a disciple of Bacchus than of Galen, and the n 


rep 
clothes, which his 
of the unwashed, would be, “ 


self.” Not that ghton at 
least from the ch ter it had 





healthy condition of the town, that 
caries complain dolefully of their declinin 
undertakers are lite’ 





fortably cold. The descent was made in safety, though not 
without . 


‘All trades must live,’ 
to serve them.” —Hrredge’ 





Ir a train objected to be moved from one line to anothor, 


Suootine Srars.—Messrs. Ross, Joplin, and Pixley, the 


A Goop Inviestmsent.—Lord Derby has nobly subscribed 


haviag ridden Blink Bonny in the Derby and Oaks at Epsom 
£1,000 to the Cotton Districts Relief Fund, ‘* His —. of ancestors, each 
iow my 


Ovrsipr tHe THeatee.—Old Woman: “ Buy a bill of the 
Old Woman: 


LiTaBy ‘l'erMs (very useful to those who | obtained by it in 


read the American accounts of the war).—For Strategic Rea- 
A Masterly Backward Move- | increase in the crop itself, which may thus be more thay 


Flank | doubled. Were wheat thus cultivated, the mere saving of 
allowing your jin the United Kingdom 


Can 4 Maw bx ms Own Granpratner ?—The query is an- 
swered in the affirmative: ‘‘There was a widow and her 
i The widow mar- 
_ ~ son, and the ——— ad = y~ the widow —_ 
erefore mother to her hus ‘8 er, consequent wv wear: be 
grendzacther to her own husband. They rn — 4 son, pe ores nf imported every year; consequently, no lessa herd than 25,00 
ow, as the son of a great- i 

er must be either a grandfather «. tae the Bugtich market alone. 
“D. <is Was | it is removed from any loose stones on whic 

actualiy the case with a boy at school at Norwich,—Notes and | ing and is then washed and squeezed to remove the flesby 


To Prevent MiLk Prom Tvrnine Sour.—In Paris the milk- 
men are in the habit of employing a little sub-carbonate of 
by combining with and neutralising | The high price of 

effect, and keeps the | ment to adulteration. 


To Kerr rae Fert Nice iv Summer.—Wash your feet in | tain time before weighing. 
cold water meh morning, and after drying them maronghly. the sponge is to submit to this 
esh- 


brush, after which put on a clean pair of dry stockings. This 


Pasrs Brackine.—Half a poms of ivory black, the same 

powdered alum, one drachm of 
turpentine, one ounce of sulphuric acid, and two ounces of 
The ivory black and molasses must be first 
rated, then add the 


rest of the ingredients ; keep in a bladder, or paper soaked i 
ere dzied corto he descendants, home is Paradise. 


How to Cuoosr Brrv.—The grain of ox-beef, when good, 
Cow- 

beef, on the contrary, has a closer grain, a whiter fat, and 
the lean of a paler red, Inferior beef, which is obtained from 
ill-fed animals, or from those grown too old for food, may be if 
known by « hard skinny fat, a dark-red lean, a horny ha 
When meat |,. : 

pressed by the finger rises up quickly, it is prime meat; but life’s last dread ordeal, they but carry a lamp in their hands 

_- which goes out the moment it grows dark, 


so favourably mentioned in the Vestry Book, Feb. 4th, 1805, 
being :—*“* Resolved that Michael Cobby be 


from this, however, be supposed that medicine and 
surgery were so at a discount that parish relief was requisite 
to maintain THE THREE MUSKETEERS. 


ral reply to him, as he tendered his services in his tattered 
erty bespake, and as a foul specimen 

hysician heal—cleanse—thy- | of the above most celebrated works will commence @ 

that period had waned in the | August 1, 1962. 

btained for healthfulness, as 

@ memorandum, made August, 1806, states :—‘* a is wed 

Eee tore tnonsce nd | Published every Wednesday and Saturday, at the Ofie, 
starved out, the latter declaring, 

ut the residents are determined not 
s History of Brightelmstone, 


SCIENCE OF THE DAY 


Prpierts Wurat.—Those who have seen the enormons 
ears of wheat spelling the word ‘ Pedigree” round tho 
Pickle Trophy in the Exhibition may like to have some ac. 
count of its origin. Mr. F. F. Hallett, of Brighton, who ex. 
hibits it, says it has resulted from the entirely original cop. 


Act upon your own conviction, or it may be the sheriff’s 

duty to act upon your conviction before you are much older. | ception, that the present productiveness of our wheat might 
A New Waiyxiz.—The latest improvement in pharmacy is 
‘ot up upon the principle of a shell, When swallowed 


increased to any extent by repeated and long-continya| 
selections of the parent plants, of which selections the recorj 
is “‘a pedigree.” The selections are made in the following 


pular | manner :—A grain produces “‘a stool,” or bunch, consisting 
con- 


of many ears, the grains from which are so planted in holes 
about twelve inches apart every way, that each ear occupie; 
arowofthem. At harvest, after the most careful study ang 


Tax sword-fish is about five feet long, and his sword, which 
is a mere elongation of his upper jaw, is about three feet. | comparison of all the stools, the finest is selected and ae. 


cepted as a proof, and it is almost alw: found to haye 
grown in the finest ear of its ‘‘ stool.” us, for a long 


Tux Poor Wortp.—A quaint quibbler says that the world 
was first governed by canons, and then by cannons—by | succession of years, the process annually starts anew with g 
mitre and then by nitre—by Saint Peter and then by Salt i 


single grain, which is in each year the most vigorous grain 
from the finest ear of the finest ‘‘stool’’ of the preceding har. 
vest. <A pedigree mee is thus descended from a long ling 
of which was the most vigorous of its yegr. 

and possesses in combination those various good properties 
by which they, more successfully than others, withstood tho 
cissitudes of the varions seasons experienced during the 
years of selection, In five years, the product of an ear of 
to |.corn which measured 4} inches, and contained 47 grains, jx 


Toman: * But do buy a bill, sir—only a | wheat measuring 8} inches, and containing 123 grains. Tio 


digree consists in this, that the increase 
A e contents of the ears being unattended 
by-any diminution of their numbers, is in fact just so much 


practical value o' 


ing | seed, apart from any anticipated increase in the crop, woul, 
one, amount to nearly a million 


Qe 


FACTS FOR EVERYBODY 
Firry taovsayp elephants’ tusks, weighing 10,000 owt,, are 


quarters of wheat, 


of these maguiticent animals must die every year to supply 


SomxtTHING about Sponers.—When the apengn is obtained, 
it may he grow- 


and is afterwards hung up to oT: In this country we obtain 
our largest supplies of sponges trom Greece, Turkey, and the 
Austrian territories. © annual importation into Great Bri- 
tain is between 200,000 and 300,000 pounds. The value of 
Mediterranean sponge is from 7s, to 163. a pound, whilst 
other kinds of sponge do not fetch more than 7d. a pound, 
editerranean sponge is a great induee- 

When it comes into this country it is 
often filled with sand, This sand has been introduced by the 


Rreg rruit is the medicine of nature. Nothing could be | dealers, who moisten the spongé and press particles of sand 
more wholesome for man or child; and although green fruit | into it, in order to make it weigh more. The sand thus intro- 
is, of course, almost as fatal as so much poison, the ripe fruit 


is a eee a health restorer and health preserver, 
Straw ies are certainly abundant in this direction, and’} dealers are aware of this impurity, and often, in purchasing 


duced should be removed before the sponge is used. By 
beating and washing in water this may be secured. Sponge 


sponge, they make a bargain to be allowed to beat it a cer. 
The number of minutes in which 
rocess, and the size of the 


stick, are often made points in the haggling. 
a ee 
GOLDEN TREASURY 


Castixs are prond things, but ’tis ‘safest to bo outside of 
em, 


ac: 


Brrps are a poor man’s music; and flowers the poor man's 
poetry. 

To Adam, Paradise was home. To the good among his 
““We see,”’ said Swift, in one of his sarcastic moods, “what 
God Almighty thinks of riches, by the people to whom he 
gives them.”’ 

Fuatrery.—If you wish to make a fool of a man, first see 
= can flatter him; and if you succeed, your purpose is 
f gained, 

Wnuew men rely upon philosophy to carry therm throug) 


” Tae method of the enterprising is to plan with andacity 
and execute with vigour ; to sketch out a map of possibilities, 
and then to treat them as probabilities, 

Tux love of distinction is the raling ion of the human 
mind; we grudge whatever draws off attention from ou 
selves to others; and all our actions are but different con 


Sataps.—A salad was a rare treat in England in the early | 8° , ’ . , ” 
art of the reign of Henry VIII. Queen Catherine, when | ttivances, either by sheer malice or affected liberality, 
olland or Flanders for 


keep it to ourselves or share it with others. 
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minster Hall, the other in Canterbury Cathedral; but they ee 7 illus- 
workmanship, and it was not until the Now ae in Penny Weekly Numbers, superbly ill 
time of Edward ILI. that clocks were made in this country. 
Brieuton Docrors.—Dr, Henderson was a physician of 
Feb. 10th, 
1794, shows the esteem in which he was held by the inhabit- 
It runs thus :—*‘ Dr, Henderson presented with a pint 
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